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THE LINE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTICE 
STRETCHED FORTH OVER ALL MERCHANTS, &e, 


1661. 


Govern and order with God’s wisdom all the 
creatures that ye have under you, and all ex- 
changings, merchandizing, husbandry. Do what 
ye do in the wisdom of God, and with it, which 
is pure from above, and ge ntle, and easy to be 
entreated. With this wisdom (which is not 
earthly, sensual, nor devilish,) you do good unto 
all, and hurt no one, nor yourselves; for it is 
pure and preserves pure. 

So, this is the word of the Lord God to you 
all; keep all in the power of God over all the un- 
righteous world. In which power of God ye will 
be preserved in justice, in truth, in equal bal- 
ance, and weights, and measures, uprightness 
and honesty to all people. So all here m this are 
serviceable to God in their generation, and to 
the creation. Do rightly, that is the word of 
the Lord God to you all, whether ye be trades- 
men, of what calling or profession, or sort soever, 
ot husbandmen: do rightly, justly, truly, holily, 
equally te all people im all things; and that is 
weording to that of God in every man, and the 
witness of God, and the wisdom of God, and the 
life of God in yourselves; and there ye are ser- 
viceable in your generation, laboring in the thing 
that is good, which doth not spoil, nor destroy, 
hor waste the creation upon the lusts. 

And all merchants whatsoever, seamen, and 
traffickers by sea or land ; this is the word of the 
lord God to you all: do justly. speak truly to 
ill people whatsoever; then are ye a dread and 

error to the unjust. W rong no man, over-reach 
to man, (if it may be never so much to your 
idvantage, ) but be plain, righteous, and holy; 
in this are ye serviceable to your own nation and 
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others, by yourtchange and exchanging of things 
and mere handize, and to the Lord God ye come 
to be a blessigt guSthe creation and generation. 
Live in the lifegf truth, and let the truth speak 
in all things, and righteousness ; and let justice 
be acted, and holiness in all things, without any 
guile, fraud, or deceit; so, that is well pleasing 
to God and men, ook according to that of God 
in every one. And this showeth forth the fruits 
of believers, that are passed from death to life; 
from death, which came by sin, the original of 
which is the devil. Now, in the truth and 
righteousness ye will all have peace, favor, and 
the blessing of the Lord in all things. And that 
keepeth out the covetous mind, and covetous 
desires; that which keepeth over this, hath the 
blessing and increase of the heavenly riches; 
and shall not want the creatures, nor will the 
Lord withhold any good thing from them. So, 
be careful to do good in all things to all people 
whatsoever: in the fear of God serve Him, and 
be diligent, and not stubborn in any thing, but 
pliable in the power of God, that keeps you over 
all the powers of unrighteousness; acting so in 
that, that ye may be a good savor in all nations, 
islands, and places where ye come, in the hearts 
of all people ; doing truly and plainly, uprightly, 
faithfuily, justly, and honestly, according to the 
Light of Christ Jesus in every man; that ye may 
be witness to all. Then will your words, lives, 
and conversations preach and manifest that ye 
serve God in the new life; and that ye have put 
off the old man and his deeds, which are un- 
righteous; and that ye have put on the new 
man, which is renewed after God in righteous- 
ness and holiness, according to his image. 

Loathe deceit and all unrighteousness, hard- 
heartedness, wronging, cozening, cheating, or 
unjust dealing; but live and reign in the right- 
eous life and power of God, and wisdom, that 
presseth all the other down, and to answer the 
good and just principle in all people; and that 
will win the people to deal with you, doing truth 
to all, without respect to persons; to high or 
low, young or old, rich or poor: and so here 
your lives and words will preach wherever you 
come. 

All husbandmen and dealers about husbandry 
whatsoever, cattle or ground, to you all this is 
the word of the Lord God: do rightly, holily, 


justly, honestly, plamly, and truly to all men 
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and people, whomsoever ye have to deal withal ; 
wrong not any in any case, though it be never 
so much to your advantage. Deny yourselves, 
and live in the cross of Christ, the power of God, 
for that destroys injustice ; and without dines 
none can ever see the Lord; and out of righte- 
ousness there is no true peace. Therefore all, 
of what sort soever, or what callingssoever, do 
justly, whether ye be masters or servants, fath- 
ers or mothers, sons or daughters, to one an- 
other, and to all, do that whieh is just and 
righteous, uprightly, and holily ; if that you will 
have peace, and see God. * 

So in all husbandry, pe truth, act truth, 
doing justly and uprightly & fe your actions, 
in all your practices, in all yqar words, in all 
your dealings zs, buyings, sellings, changings, and 
commerce with people, let truth be the head, and 
practise it. This brings righteousness forth, and 
deceit to the judgment bar. In this ye answer 
the Light of Christ in every one, and are bless- 
ings to the Lord God, and to your generation ye 
are serviceable; and come to walk in the new 
Life, in which the righteous, holy God is served. 
In which righteousness ye have peace; and in 
which holiness ye see God: for the kingdom of 
God stands in righteousness, peace, and joy in| 
the Holy Ghost. 

So all Friends of what calling soever, dwell in 
the power of God, and feel the power of God, | 
and the light of Christ Jesus; dwell in that, act 
in that; that ye may answer that of God in 
every one upon the earth, with your actions, and | 
by your conversations, and by your words, being 
right, just, and true. This goes over the un- 
just, untrue, unholy, and unrighteous in the 
whole world; and reacheth to the good and true 
principle of God in all people, which tells them 
when they do not do equally, justly, righteously, 
and holily. So, let your lives preach, let your 
light shine, that your works may be seen, that 
your Father may be glorified; that your fruits 
may be unto holiness, and that your end may be | 
everlasting life. 

And all, of what trade or calling soever, keep 
out of debts: owe no man any thing but love. 
Go not beyond your estates, lest ye bring your- 
selves to trouble, and cumber, and a snare; keep 
low and down in all things ye act. For & man 
that would be great, and goes beyond his estate, 
lifts himself up, runs into debt, and lives highly 
on other men’s means; he is a waster of other 
men’s, and a destroyer. He is not serviceable 
to the creation, but a destroyer of the creation 
and creature, and cumbereth himself and troub- 
leth others, and is lifted up. He would appear 
to be somebody ; but being gone from the honest, 
the just and good, falls into the shame. There- 
fore dwell every one of you (that know redemp- 
tion from the earth,) under your own vine, and 
seek not to be great, but in that; and dwel} in 
the truth, justice, righteousness, and holiness; 
and there is the blessing enlarged. 
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So in that power, wisdom, and strength, thar 
gives you dominion over all, and to answer tha 
of God in all, the love and power of the Lori 
Jesus Christ preserve and keep you all in his 
wisdom, life, seed, and dominion, that to Hi 
ye may be a blessing, and a good savor in th 
hearts of all people. And let all your actions 
and words be oue with the witness of God in al 
people. Amen. 

And let none be negligent in their business, 
but give an account by words or writings, hoy 
things are with them, when others write +: 
them ; so that none may wrong one another in 
these outward things, nor oppress one another, 
but be serviceable one to another, keeping their 
Words, (their going into things beyond their 
ability makes them break their words,) keeping 
within their compass with that which they may 
answer others, lest any should be lifted up. For 
it is a bad thing to be lifted up, and to make a 
noise and a show for a time with other people's 
goods, and not to be able to keep their word, 
their promise, their day ; such may be lifted yy 
for a time, and break and fall, and go out as a 
stench, and bring a great dishonor to Christ and 
true Christians. And therefore, keeping your 
word, your day, and keeping your just measur 
your just weight, that keeps down the oppres 
sion. And by keeping to that just measure an! 
weight, and to your word and day, by the powe 
of God and his Spirit in your own hearts, ther 
the blessing is doubled, there ye come to be rich, 
and ye are a good savor to God, and in th 
hearts of all people. 

So every one strive to be rich in the life, and 
in the kingdom and things of the world that 
hath no end; for he that covets to be rich in th: 
things of this world, falls into many snares, aud 
hurtful lusts. And therefore let him that buys 
or sells, or possesses, or uses this world, be, as i! 
he did not. Let them be masters over the 
world in the power and Spirit of God, and le 
them know, that they owe no man any thing but 
love ; yet serve God in truth, and one another 
in their generation. 

For, Friends, if ye be not faithful in the out- 
ward treasure, and outward mammon, who wil 
trust you with the true treasure? Or who cal 
believe that ye have the true treasure, but thet 
ye speak by hearsay of it? So, I say to you all 
see that ye are faithful in this outward mammon, 
this outward treasure of the things of this life, 
of this world, faithful to your word, faithful t 
your days, faithful to your promises, in all you 
tradings, traffickings, bargainings, true and jut. 
and righteous and honest in these outward tree 
sures or mammon, concerning the things of thi 
world, of this life, of these outward riches. 


G. F. 


The study of ourselves is so extremely rat 
that we ought to prize every thing that we ‘obtait 
by it, as dear and precious treasures. 
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Memoir of WiLtIAM GrimsHaw, of London, 
who died the 5th of Second month, 1853, aged 
54 years. 


This dear friend, was a man of a meek and re- 
tiring spirit; he had been for several years, ac- 
knowledged as a Minister, and his doctrine was 
sound and scriptural, although his communica- 
tions were frequently delivered under a sense of 
much weakness and fear. 

He had been, for some time, in delicate health, 
but no danger was apprehended until a month or 
two previous to his decease. For the last ten 
days he was confined to his bed, and on one of 
his children inquiring of him, if he was aware of 
his critical situation, he replied that he was, but 
added, “‘I am not afraid to die; this has been a 
world of trouble, and it will be a happy change.” 
Qn one occasion, under great prostration of 
strength, he said, that he found it difficult to 
lay hold on the promises, and remarked to a 
friend, that it had been a time of great humilia- 
tion, the mind participating in the weakness of the 
body ; but there were seasons when he could look 


beyond this scene of trials. At another time, he | 
said, he did not think that Ais would be an exult- | 


ing death-bed : he felt very weak, both in body and 
mind ; it was al/ weakness, even his very strength 
was weakness ; but, that, if these feelings made 
him cling more closely tothe Saviour, they would 
answer the purpose designed. 
to the decease of his dear wife, some years ago, 
he remarked, that she had a very peaceful, quiet 
close, and he felt he could truly say, “‘ May my 
last end be like unto hers.”’ He once observed, 
that he had not inquired much respecting the 
probability of his recovery, as he did not feel 
anxious about it ; on being told that the doctor’s 
opinion of his case was unfavorable, he replied, 
“Then I must look up to God in the heavens, 
from whom cometh my help.” At another time, 


a relative, not one of out Society, calling to see | 


him, enquired, if he felt happy : he replied, 
“Peaceful, quiet 7’ At another time, he said, 
“I want a world of quiet, where there will be 
no more sorrow, but where peace will flow as a 
river, and righteousness as the waves of the sea.” 
When his family were once standing round his 
bed, supposing him to be dying, he burst forth, 
in a clear, sweet voice ; “Can I doubt the love 
of God, when I feel such a glow of it in my 
heart?” On the First-day before he died, at his 
earnest request, he was wheeled in a chair into 


another room: here he had his family collected | 


around him, and, after half an hour spent in so- 
lemn silence, he desired to be taken back. On 
the following Fifth-day, after a night of great 
conflict, he prayed fervently. Utterance failing, 
he raised his arms and waved them upwards ; he 
was desired, if this might be received as a token 
of rejoicing, to repeat the motion ; and immedi- 
ately he raised his arms again. 

For some houts previously to the close, he ap- 
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peared to be in a comfortable sleep; and, in this 
quiet state his spirit passed away, almost imper- 
ceptibly.—Annual Monitor. 





Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Representatives of Pennsylvania, on the Sub- 
ject of Colonization. 


Concluded from page 536.) 


The number of Emigrants from the United 
States to Liberia. 

Ist. The Colonization societies have sent, at 
their own expense and by the request of those 
who have gone, up to the close of 1853, eight 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-eight colonists. 

2d. The United States government have sent 
one thousand and forty-four who were re-captured 
slaves, making, in all, ten thousand and twelve 
colonists established in Liberia, both by the 
Colonization societies and the government of the 
United States. 

3d. Of those sent by the Colonization societies, 


| seven hundred and eighty-three were sent during 


the past year, 1853. 

The disposition among the colored people of 
| this country, especially in the free States, to go 
| to Liberia, is daily and almost universally in- 
| creasing. 
| The expense of sending a colonist to Liberia, 
| and supporting him there for six months after 
his arrival, together with a homestead of five 
acres of good land, Xc., is from sixty to eighty 
dollars each one, both old and young. 

The Colonization Society gives the passage, 
furnishes provisions and medical aid, with a com- 
fortable house, for the first six months, and longer 
|when necessary, to each and every emigrant 

going to the Republic of Liberia, besides the gift 
of a homestead of five acres of land to a single 
| person, and ten acres to a colonist who has a 
family. 


The Pennsylvania Colonization Soctety. 


This Society was organized in the year 1826, 
and was chartered in 1830. It has sent from 
| this State to Liberia one hundred and sixty-seven 
| emigrants, of whom thirty-five were sent during 
| the past year, 1853. 

The company of thirty-five sent from this State 
| the past year, was one of the largest, most intel- 
| ligent, enterprising and best organized of colored 
people ever sent by the Colonization Society to 
\that Republic. They have selected their home- 
stead, some thirty miles from Monrovia, up the 
i St. Paul’s River, in a beautiful and healthful 
| region of eountry, well watered, well timbered, 
| rich in mineral wealth, and possessing a soil of 
| great fertility. 

~ The Pennsylvania Society aided this company 
of emigrants, by its own voluntary funds, in se- 
curing to them a steam engine, saw mill, and 
other machinery, to render them prosperous and 
a blessing to the country and people in general, 
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where they have gone to find homes of freedom 
and equality. 

Besides those emigrants sent to Liberia from 
this State by the Pennsylvania Society, this so- 
ciety has also sent four hundred and ninety-two 
emigrants from other States, most of whom were 
slaves, whose freedom was thereby secured to 
them in the republic of Liberia. Of this num- 
ber, thirty-eight were sent out by the society 
during the past year, all of whom being slaves, 
and whose freedom, on their going to Liberia, 
has been secured to them by this society estab- 
lishing them in that republic. The Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society has, therefore, sent to Li- 
beria, in all, six hundred and fifty-nine emigrants 
—one hundred and sixty-seven from this State— 
thirty-five of whom the past year, and four hun- 
dred and ninety two from other States, mostly 
slaves, of whom thirty-eight were sent the past 
year. 

Population of the United States. 


The whole white population of the country, by 
the census of 1850, was nineteen million six hun- 
dred and thirty-one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-nine ; slave population three millions one 
hundred and ninety-eight thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-four ; free colored, four hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and thirty- 
seven. Total colored, three millions six hundred 
and twenty-six thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
one. 


This makes the white population about five and 
one-fourth to one of the black population. 

The whole colored population increased, from 
1840 to 1850, at the ratio of 26°22 per cent., 
which would double the colored population in 


thirty years. According to the census of 1850, 
there were then fifty-three thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-three free colored persons in the 
State of Pennsylvania. It is believed, however, 
that the number has somewhat decreased since 
1850. 

The friendly regards to Colonization and Li- 


beria are much stronger in the rural districts of 


the State than in the cities. Some go from the 
cities, but the larger and better number from the 
country ; and the disposition now to gain infor- 
mation about Liberia, and go there, is becoming 
deep, strong and general, among bundreds and 
thousands of the colored people over this State. 
Distribution of Appropriations. 

Pennsylvania stands distinguished, among the 
States of the Union, for her active benevolence 
in endowing charitable and benevolent institn- 
tions. She has established institutions for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, for the blind, 
for the reformation of the youthful criminal and 
the abandoned female. She has reared and fos- 
tered an institution for the relief of the unfor- 
tunate insane; and last, though not least, she 
is now evincing a deep interest to aid, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, the friends of the idiot, to 
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cultivate his feeble intellect, and raise him above 
the condition of the brute. 

During the past year more than one hundred 
thousand dollars were drawn from the State trea- 
|sury for purposes of a charitable nature. Very 
| few of these institutions have conferred any bene. 
fit on the colored population. By the charter of 
the Pennsylvania Lunatic Hospital, no person of 
color can, under any circumstances, be admitted 
into any of its wards or cells ; so that the colored 
people, as a class, have heretofore received very 
few of the bounties of the commonwealth ; and 
we think a more judicious discrimination among 
the appropriations to charitable and benevolent 
objects, would afford to all desirable objects the 
means of some pecuniary assistance by the State, 
without swelling the general aggregate. Two 
years ago the State appropriated two thousand 
dollars to the Pennsylvania Colonization Society, 
which the Society gratefully acknowledges as 
having been of very essencial service in the good 
work of African colonization. Besides the means 
it furnished the society, the approving hand of 
the authorities of the commonwealth has had the 
effect of establishing confidence and encouraging 
the great work of withdrawing the black popu- 
lation from amongst us, and planting them upon a 
soil and climate adapted to their constitution. 

The Pennsylvania Colonization Society occa- 
sionally has received very large bequests. We 
will, in this connection, state an only instance. 
Elliott Cresson, Esq., who was for a number of 
years President of the Pennsylvania Society, 
and who lately deceased, willed to the Society ten 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of Episcopal 
missions and schools at Port Cresson, in Liberia, 
in Africa; also, one thousand dollars to the 
Pennsylvania Colonization Society. 

The work is practicable to transport to Africa 
three millions of men womenand children. But 
it cannot be done without money. To transport 
the fifty-three thousand now in the State, could 
be accomplished in less than twenty years, with- 
out the assistance of a very large amount from 
the State Treasury. It is ascertained that there 
are over four millions of Europeans, and the im- 
mediate descendants of Europeans, in the United 
States ; and they are now coming to our shores 
at an average of a thousand a day. If the emi- 
gration should continue to advance for the next 
ten years, as it has done the last five, there will 
arrive in this country, from Europe, five millions 
of people in ten years. And all this without go- 
vernment aid to any appreciable extent. The 
whole movement is founded upon private enter- 
| prise, and to accomplish private interest. And 
‘it has been officially ascertained, that the Irish 
|emigrants, besides sustaining themselves in this 
| country during three years, sent home to their 
| kindred in their native land, fifteen millions of 
|dollars. Are we to be told then, that these 
| States, in connexion with State appropriations 
and private benevolence, cannot, in the course of 
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a generation or two, transport the colored popu- 
sation, of less than three and a half millions, to 
the Western Coast of Africa? Especially, as it 
js a measure of public peace and safety ; public 
justice ; public benevolence ; public honor and 
pational prosperity. 

* In conclusion, the Committee, has only to say, 
that African Colonization is the offspring of 
Christian philanthropy. It is allied tono scheme 
of wealth or power. A moral necessity gave 
birth to the enterprise. The suffering and de- 
graded condition of the colored people in the city 
of London, in 1787, moved the hearts of Wilber- 
foree, and others of kindred spirit, to devise 
means for their relief and improvement, and the 
colony of Sierra Leone was the result. 

The same beneficent spirit, seeking to melior- 
ate the condition of the race in this country, but 
with a scope immeasurably broader, was led by 
the light of British example to the adoption of 
similar measures, and through the agency of the 
American Colonization Society, formed in 1816, 
Liberia, the germ of an empire, sprang into life. 

The pioneers and founders of the enterprise, 
believing that the separation of the races is es- 
sential to the highest improvement of both, 
sought to secure a retreat, where the African 
might enjoy every right and franchise of an 
American citizen, and in the free use of every | 
native endowment, stand erect in the conscious 
dignity of manhood, in the land of his aticestors, 
freed from his present social inferiority and po- 
litical disfranchisement, with every incentive to 
manly effort and virtuous aspiration. 

A retreat has been found near the equator, the 
native home of the race, comprising a territory of 
twenty thousand square miles, admitting of in- 
definite extension in the interior, as the exigen- 
cies of the people may require. From the hum- 
blest beginnings formed of materials the most 
fecble and helpless, nursed by private charity, 
exposed to aggression from every ruthless ma- 
rauder, and protected only by Almighty love, | 
Liberia has escaped the perils of her infancy. 
She has even the spirit to call herself a State, aj 
commonwealth, an independent republic, and the 
proudest monarchies of Europe have enrolled her 
among the nations. Schools and churches adorn 
her towns and villages ; the atrocities of the 
slave trade have ceased within her borders ; thou- 
sands of the emancipated exult in the blessings 
of freedom, and astonished Africa beholds a new 
order of things inaugurated upon her shores. 

Liberia invites the return of the exiled to the 
home of their ancestors, to share the blessings of | 
her free institutions and enuobling destiny, to be | 
rivalled only, we trust, by the Empire of the 
West. 

To a country so inviting, is it not a wise and 
humane policy to direct the attention of the co- 
lored race in this State? It has been decided | 
that here they can never rise to a social or po-| 
litical equality. Call this prejudice, or patriot- 
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ism, or philosophy, the fact is certain. Wha 
hope then remains that this unfortunate people 
can ever be Americanized, and constitute an in- 
tegral part of the State? The conviction that 
this is impossible, that they are politically dis- 
franchised, that they are to remain a degraded 
caste, has sunk into the depths of their hearts, 
quenching every noble aspiration, repressing 
every manly effort, and crushing their spirits to 
the earth. 

Your committee, in view of the facts before 
them, and in consideration of the civil and social 
disabilities to which the colored people of Penn- 
sylvania are subjected, recommend an appropria- 
tion of two thousand dollars to the Pennsylvania 
Colonization Society, to be drawn and expended 
as provided for in the bill herewith reported by 
the committee. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 

Established 22d of Seventh Month, 1840. 

In the second volume of the Review, some ac- 
count was given of the life and character of 
Richard Jennings, and of the school which was 
established in 1840 at Cape Town, South Africa, 
and conducted by Richard and Mary Jennings. 
In that account notice was taken of the decease, 
in 1848, of the former, and the continuance of 
the school under the charge of his widow and 
their eldest daughter. In the London Friend 
for last month, we find the following account 
of this seminary, showing its continuance to a 
recent date, under the same instructors ; and of 
the seeds of Christian instruction which it is 
scattering among the rude inhabitants of South- 
ern Africa. 

Satisfactory accounts have been received from 
Mary Jennings respecting the Cape Town School, 
from which the following Report has been com- 
piled. 

“Tn looking back on the past year, and re- 
tracing the goodness of our Heavenly Father to 
us, we see that we have great cause for thankful- 
ness, that we have becn preserved in good health, 
and strengthened to pursue our duties in the 
school. We think, after all our trials and dis- 
couragements, we see improvement in the children 
that encourages us to labor on. There are seve- 
ral interesting children now in the school, who 
we think are desirous and endeavor to do what is 
right, and to walk in the narrow path. May we 
be assisted to direct them in that way. One 
little boy and his sister, the children of Malays, 
read out of their Bibles, to their father, mother, 
and sister, every evening. A little Africander, 
about eight years of age, whose mother cannot 
read English, takes great delight in reading to 
her what he has heard in the school, and tries to 
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explain it to her, as I have done: he also hears 
his father, who is learning to read English. A 
girl also, an Africander, about eleven years old, 
reads her Bible much at home. At the annual 
Tea Feast, we have generally seen some of their 
mothers about the door ; but this year, some of 
their fathers were there also, and seemed much 
pleased with what they saw and heard. There 
are 132 children on the books; 97 of these are 
colored children. The parents of these, as well 
as those of the whites, are equally desirous for 
their children to learn as much as they possibly 
can. The average daily attendance is 90; 35 
boys, and 55 girls.” 

The Scriptures are read in the school every 
morning, and once a week all who can read are 
expected to repeat some portion, which they have 
committed to memory during the week. Those 
who understand the language, appear to feel an 
interest in this part of theireducation. Fourteen 
Bibles and six Testaments have been given to 
the children during the year, and eight small 
Diamond Testaments have been purchased by the 
First-day scholars, with their tickets. 

Thirty-five of the children write on slates, and 
twenty-five in books; those who are old enough, 
leara the elements of grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic. Only eight could read when they 
first came to school. Many of the girls sew 


neatly. Thirteen attend the First-day morning | 


reading-meeting, and between thirty and forty 
that in the afternoon. Twenty-four books out of 
the Library have been lent to the children, and 
thirteen to other parties, as well as a great num- 
ber belonging to Mary Jennings, during the 
year. It is thought about forty attend a place 
of worship regularly, but it is difficult to ascer- 
tain this. 

In the Fourth Month of 1853, James Ecroyd 
and his wife visited the school, being on their 
way from Natal to England. In one of his let- 
ters, James Ecroyd says: ‘ We have called to 
see the widow of Richard Jennings, at the school 
belonging to Friends. She has three daughters, 
from 16 to 18 years of age, who assist her in the 
school. 


to be from six to ten years of age. They are 
composed of Malays, Europeans, Africanders, 
Hottentots, Creoles, Mozambique Negroes, &c., 
and have a very singular appearance ; the long 
shining black hair of the Malay, and swarthy 
complexion, contrast with the woolly hair of the 
Mozambique, and the fair skins of the English. 
The premises are spacious, and, as far as I could 
judge, the school seems to be well conducted.’ 
Believing that this school continues to hold an 


important place amongst the population of Cape | 


Town, the kind assistance which has hitherto 
been given, it is hoped will not be withheld. 
Subscriptions and donations for its support will 
be thankfully received by Elizabeth Backhouse, 
Micklegate, York.” 


The average attendance is from 80 to | 
90 children ; the principal part of them appear | 
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THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The following notice of the circulation of the 
Bible in Turkey, will probably be interesting to 
many readers of the Review, though it comes to 
us accompanied with some reflections of a king 
which the Editor has no disposition to encourage. 


In the House of Peers, on the 10th March, 

the Earl of Shaftesbury, moving for papers fur- 
ther to illustrate the state of religious liberty 
among the Christians in Turkey, called attention 
to the manifesto of the Emperor of Russia, charg. 
ing England and France with siding with “the 
enemies of Christianity.” Lord Shaftesbury re- 
sented this imputation ; and cited ample evidence 
to show, that of late years Turkey has done every- 
thing she can to advance, and Russia everything 
“to suppress” the progress of Protestant Chris- 
tianity throughout the world. He wished the 
Russians well North of Archangel, and the Turks 
well East of the Euphrates; but, called on to 
choose, he infinitely preferred Turkish to Russian 
dominion. Lord Shaftesbury also showed that 
the Turks readily allow the Bible to circulate, 
that there are sixty-five regular Protestant 
teachers in Turkey, and fourteen schools in Con- 
stantinople alone, and that the only hindrance 
to the free scope of every religious movement 
comes from the Greek and Armenian clergy. In 
Russia, on the contrary, religious associations are 
not permitted ; no Bible in Russia is allowed to 
circulate; there are two millions of Hebrews in 
Russia, but no Bible in Hebrew is allowed ; and 
missions among the Tartars are not permitted. 
Lord Shaftesbury showed, that as early as 1846, 
the Turkish Goverment stepped in between the 
| upper clergy of “the Orthodox [Greek] faith” 
and the Protestants, and shielded the latter from 
prosecutions by the former, as bad as any practised 
by Turk or Romanist. Had the Sultan restored, 
as demanded by Russia, the “ status quo ab anti- 
quo,” all the rights granted to the Protestant 
| Rayahs by the Sultan would have been swept 
away. 

The Earl of Clarendon had no objection to 
produce the papers. He thanked Lord Shaftes- 
| bury for the statement he had made ; which came 
| opportunely to allay doubts as to the character 
of the contest and to stamp it with its true char- 
acter. Nothing had occurred so culpable as the 
attempt by Russia to give this war a religious 
character. He believed that the manifesto had 
| called forth but a faint and feeble response among 
the upper and middle classes in Russia, because 
| they did not feel that their religion was in dan- 
|ger. In Turkey there has been no outbreak of 
Mahometan fanaticism ; but Russian agents have 
been among the Sultan’s Greek subjects inciting 
them to revolt. Lord Clarendon read a despatch 
from Lord Stratford, received only half an hour 
before he came to the House, to the effect that 
“the firman for establishing Christian evidence 
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on an equality with Musselman heseaiue the 
Turkish empire is complete,” and has been sanc- 
tioned by the Sultan. In the course of his speech, 
Lord Clarendon made a forcible statement of the 
objects of the war. After saying that they were 
about to support a weak against a powerfy! state, 
to prevent the unjust interpretation of a treaty 
by force, and the disturbance of the European 
equilibrium, he continued— 

“T hope that we shall also puta stop to that 
blasting influence which has deprived more than 
one country of Europe—indeed, I may say, so 
large a portion of Europe—of its freedom of 
action; an influence which is always exerted to 
check that progress which is essential to the wel- 
fare of nations, and an influence, moreover, which 
by stigmatizing as revolutionary, and by checking 
all those improvements which governments have 
been willing to give, and the people being fit to 
receive were entitled to expect, has encouraged 
disloyalty and discontent, and has so operated 
that Russian influence has re ally served the cause 
of revolution.” —Littell’s Living Age. 


FISHES. 

Nature has everywhere provided food for man. 
Every element is full of life, and constantly pro- 
ducing that which goes to nourish and strengthen 
the human race. In the waters perhaps more 


abundantly than elsewhere and more easily to be 


obtained, are the means of sustenance. Man 
takes to the water as to the land ; he seeks food 
as soon from the one as the other; and every 
where in their own element, from the seas whose 
bottoms have never been reached by lead and 
line, to the brooks that come pouring down the 
mountains and leaping from the hills, do fishes 
abound. Their names and species are almost 
endless, and their habits of life have never in 
many cases been discovered. It happens unfor- 
tunately, that our manner of dealing with the 
finny tribes tends greatly to their destruction, 
almost before we know their value or the means 
f their preservation and propagation. ‘This has 
been seen not alone with us, where they are so 
fast disappearing from the rivers and streams—- 
from the b: ays and seas,—the cod and its asso- 
‘iates, the salmon, shad, pickerel, perch, and their 
fi ellows—but thus it has been all over the world, 
as though they were given for a barbarous state, 
and disappe ared as civilization advanced. They 
have diminished in Great Britain and Ireland as 
fast as with us, though they have passed one 
‘tatute upon another for hundreds of years, to 
prevent it. It is mentioned Treland, in the 
I6th century, in the very plac es where they now 
complain of their impoverished condition, that 
they “complain more often for bursting their 
nets with the over great take of fish, than for 
any want.” 
been abandoned. So in Scotland. U pon the 
Tweed but one-fourth as many salmon were taken 








Now many of the fishings have there | 
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in 1851 as in 1811; and it was noticed that 
four-fifths of those taken were on their first as- 
cent, before having propagated their species. Go 
to the North Seas and the same thing istrue. A 
recent writer says, that Russian civilization has 
reduced to misery the fish eating tribes of Siberia ; 
and the migration of fish up the fresh water rivera, 
will hereafter be known only in tradition. 

This destruction of fish must be uncalled for, 
since their productive power is greater than any 
other higher animal. In the spawn of the tench 
have been counted 38,000 eggs at once ; in the 
mackerel, 546,000 ; and in the cod, 1,357,000. 
We can only account for the diminution from 
the ignorance of their nature and habits, and the 
thoughtless manner of taking them by improper 
means, and at seasons preventing re-production ; 
as one of the statutes of Henry VIII. reads, “ by 
persons having respect only to their own wilful- 
singular commoditie and benefit ;” or as 
was said by an after statute, “ by persons of 
greedy appetites and insatiable desires.” 

The natural supply having failed for want of 
care, the world is now studying te reproduce them 
by artificial means. This we believe has for a 
long time been done by the Chinese, who have 
even succeeded in crossing breeds, as with ani- 
mals. The mode of operating is very simple. 
There are but two fishes that produce their young 
alive—the whale, and a new fish, of which Prof. 
Agassiz has some specimens discovered in Cali- 
fornia, in 1852. All others lay their eggs and 
the male afterwards passes over, impregnating or 
giving life to the deposits. If, then, the fishes 
fail in one stream, they can be renewed by taking 
the impregnated eggs from the stream where 
they are laid, to supply another. In this way 
fishes may be had in greater abundance than 
where nature supplies them, and they may be 
grown to furnish the table of the proprietor, or 
for sale, as sheep or pigs can be on land. This 
pisiculture or fish-raising has been extensively 
carried on of late in France, where it is expected 
they will yet supply much food to the poorer 
classes. The Dutch have also established fish 
nurseries in the neighborhood of the Hague ; and 
the Scotch on the river Tay have made a salmon 
nursery of 500,000 eggs, that are expected to 
hatch this spring. In other parts of Europe this 
process goes on with hopes of success, and the 
rivers and bays may yet be as of old. 

We notice that in New York and some other 
sections of this country, they talk of trying 
the experiment. It is worth the trial to return 
the salmon to their old haunts, and to fill the 
ponds and streams with trout and pickerel, as in 
other days. There would be not only the un- 
equalled pleasure of taking the fish, but how 
agreeable to go to our little brooks and water 
privileges in the country, as we would toa poultry 
yard, to be furnished for ourdinner. Fishes may 
not only be naturalized, but civilized, so to speak, 
domesticated. Though they cannot be taught 


nesse, 








much, having but a very small amount of brain, 
and that less solid than warm-blooded animals— 
the shark’s being but 1-2500 of his body, and 
thetunny fish 1-37,400, while in man it is 1-25— 
yet they “remember the hand that feeds them,” 
and by the voice of the master become quite 
tame. Dr. Balch, of Amesbury, has a nursery, 
where this may be seen ; and a few years ago, a 
little girl down on the South shore, had so over- 
come their timid natures, that they would come 
in answer to the names she gave them and feed 
from her hand. There have been many instances 
of the kind, and hereafter it may be a common 
occurrence. 





There is no man so great but he may both 
need the help and service, and stand iu fear of 


the power and unkindness of the meanest of 
mortals. — Seneca. 


Dishonest gain can never bestow contentment, 
and seldom descends to a remote heir.—Hunter. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1854. 


In the brief notice given in our thirty-third 
number, of the proceedings of our late Yearly 
Meeting it is stated that fifty-four of our members 
were ascertained to use, to some extent, distilled 
spirituous liquors as a drink, and that four others 
had given it for that purpose to their workmen. 
When we consider the extent of that meeting, 
and the great variety of circumstances in which 
our members are placed, the number thus desig- 
nated as having given the influence of their ex- 
ample to a dangerous and pernicious practice, 
may be regarded as the gleanings of a vineyard 
when the vintage is done. We should naturally 
consider the Society, at least within our Yearly | 
Meeting, as nearly rid of intemperance ; particu- | 
larly as we have no intimation that any of these 
individuals had even approached the verge of in- 
toxication. 

An important inquiry still remains, whether 
the conquest over intemperance is actually as 
nearly accomplished as it may appear. The in- 
vestigation to which we are indebted for the 
information referred to, was expressly limited to 
distilled spirituous liquor. The remark of a witty 
author, who tells us that he uses the word rum to 
designate the various species, because, though 
the kinds are various, the effect is the same in 
them all, contains probably as much philosophy 
as wit. It is the alcoholic principle that pro- 
duces the-deleterious effects ; and that is not the 
product of distillation. The alcohol, or intoxicat- 
ing ingredient is developed by the vinous fer- 
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| same labor could be performed without the use 








mentation, and the process of distillation merely 
separates the alcohol from the other ingredients 
which enter into the composition of the liquid, 
By distillation the alcoholic poison is more con. 
centrated, and thus rendered more active and 
pernicious than before ; but this liquor, after being 
thus caacentrated, may be diluted to any degree, 
and the intoxicating quality reduced to a level 
with that of the fermented liquors. 

At the time when Friends, in a Society capacity, 
took up the subject of distilled spirituous liquors, 
rum, using the word in a literal sense, was very 
extensively, if not generally in use, little diluted* 
and deemed almost indispensable on numerous 
occasions. The injury to health and morals 
which the free use of ardent spirits produced 
being clearly perceived by the more observant 
and reflecting class, a concern to procure a re- 
formation soon arose in the Society. Conspicu- 
ous among the laborers in thiscause, we find the 
the name of Anthony Benezet, who by means of 
the pen and press, endeavored to diffuse a just 
















sense of the evils of intemperance among his 
cotem poraries. 

As was natural and judicious, Friends began 
their attack on the most prominent points. They 
commenced with an effort to banish from their 
tables, their workshops, and fields the distilled 
article. Time and experience were required to 
establish the conclusion that stimulating liquors 
were not required in the performance of any of 
those labors in which ardent spirits: had been 
deemed essential. Hence the fermented liquors 
which had not been subjected to distillation 
were tolerated, and even encouraged as a means 
of excluding the more stimulating and pernicious 
species. 















But the experience which proved that the 
labors which had been supposed to require the 
aid of ardent spirits, could be as well if not bet- 
ter performed without them, also proved that the 


















of alcoholic liqours in any of their forms. Hence 
the obvious conclusion, that intoxicating beverage 
of any species, is not necessary to sustain the 
strength of the laboring man; and a fortiori not 
needful for men in health whatever their employ- 





























*I have some where seen it stated, that Admiral 
Vernon, when he commanded a fleet onthe West 
India station, observing the injurious results 
among the sailors, of drinking rum in its unmixed 
state, ordered their rations of liquor to be diluted 
with water. This the men disliked, and gave to 
this mixed ration a name which they had assigned 
to their commander. He, it appears, wore a coat 
made of stuff called grogram, and not being 
popular with the sailors, they gave him, from his 
coat, the sobriquet of old grog. Hence, the name 
grog is said to come been fixed upon the mixture 
of rum and water. 
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But experience and science have proved 
that alcoholic beverage, whether distilled or not, 
is not only needless but actually pernicious to 
the human system. The physical question being 
set at rest, the moral aspect of the case is left to 
claim our undivided attention. 


ment. 


Now we know that the fruits of intoxication are 
essentially the same, whatever the liquor which 
We also know that the habitual 


use of the less stimulating species, excites and 


produces it. 


sustains an appetite which is apt to become 
more imperious the longer it is indulged. To 
what extent wine, porter, beer, &c., are used 
within the limits of our YearlyMeeting, is a point 
upon which the investigation annually required, 
casts no light; and we may safely presume, that 
where used at all, they are used with moderation. 
But if the Society of Friends.is to maintain the 
position which it long held, in relation to intoxi- 
cating liquor, it appears recaseahle to conclude 
that a further step must be taken in the road of 
reformation. We may justly and seriously inquire 
whether our testimony against intemperance can 
be fully and consistently sustained, until the ban 
of the Society shall have been extended over in- 
This 
seems to be demanded by the progressive charac- 
ter of the age. 
munity, 


toxicating bevera: ges of ev ery desc ription. 


In the re state of the com- 
the exclusion of distilled liquors from our 
lips as a beverage, even if effectually accomplish- 
ed, though a good thing in itself, would leave the 


work but imperfectly performed. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE, IN INDIANA. 


We have learned by a letter recently received, 
that James and Alfred father 
have opened a Free Labor Store, at Richmond, 
Indiana, where they expect to keep as full an | 
assortment of free labor goods and groceries, as 
they can obtain in New York and Philadelphia. 
It is to be hoped that they will receive the patron- 
age of the advocates of freedom, in the West, 
whether members of our Society or not. 


Johnson, and son, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


Persons wishing Marriage Certificates, are in- 
formed that a handsome new copper-plate has | 
been engraved, (to supply the place of the former 
one, which was destroyed by fire,) in which | 
some improvements have been introduced in the 
arrangement of the blank spaces, &c. Copies 
can be had by applying to William J. Canby, No. 
73 South Fourth Street, above Walnut, or to Wil- 
liam Macniven, No. 50 North Fouth Street. 
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PIETY PROMOTED. 

Subscribers who reside within the limits of New 
York Yearly Meeting, are informed that their 
copies will be forwarded to Dr. Stephen Wood, 
East Broadway, New York; from whom they can 
be obtained during the week of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Philada., Fifth month 13th, 1854. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Tue Summer Term will commence on Fourth 
day the 10thof Fifth month next. Applications 
for admission may be addressed to Jonathan Rich- 
ards, Superintendent, at the School, orto 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board of Managers, 
3d mo. 25-tf. 39 Market. St. Philade sIphia. 


WANTED. 


The committee having charge of Friends’ Es- 
tablishment among the Shawnee Indians, are de- 
sirous of employing two young men to labor on 
the farm, (practical farmers are desirable.)— 
They y also want to engage a teacher in the School, 
and a female to assist in the family; a middle 
aged man and his wife for teacher and assistant 
in the family would be preferable. Application 
to be made to Simon Hadley, or John Hadley, Jr., 
Sligo, Clinton County, Ohio, who will give any in- 
formation necessary. Friends of good character, 
and of religious experience are desirable. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, 
Henry county, Indiana, on the 26th 
month, ELtwoop Peas to SaRaH ANN, 
of Joseph and Rebecca Griffin ; 


Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 


Spiceland, 
of Fourth 
daughter 
all members of 


At Friends’ Meeting House, in Moreau, 
Saratoga county, N. Y., the 2d of Third month, 
Cuartes H. De Vot, son of Abner De Vol, to Ma- 


TiLpa C., daughter of Lucius Carey, of the former 
place. 


Diep,—On the 12th of Twelfth month last, at 
in Granville, Washington county, 
N. Y., Eporarm Potter, in the 48th year of his 
age: an esteemed member of Granville Monthly 


Meeting. 
On the 18th ult., 


his residence, 


at his residence, in Gran- 
ville, Washington county, N. Y., NatHantet Port- 
TeR, in the 87th year of his age; a highly 
esteemed elder of Granville Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Conciliating in his demeanor, prudent 
and consistent in conduct, a peace maker, and at 
the same time the steady friend of good order 
and sound principles, he was both respe ected and 
beloved in the neighborhood, and by his fellow 
citizens at large. Admonished by various symp- 
toms of declining health, he seemed of latter years 
conscious that the evening of his life had come, 
and tranquilly looked to the glorious “‘recom- 
pence of reward,” 


In Belmont county, Ohio, on the 4th ult., 
in the 36th year of her age, Hannan C., wife of 
William Briggs; a member of Flushing Monthly 
Meeting. 
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Diep,—At his residence, in the township of Fen- 
elon, Peterboro’ county, Canada West, the 23d of 
Second month, 1854, Tuomas Bowerman, aged 35 
years. His disease was pleurisy, with which he 
suffered severely five weeks, yet he was enabled 
to bear his illness with Christian patience. He 
expressed no desire to live, except for his family, 
to which he was ardently attached; but often, 
from the commencement of his sickness, he ex- 
pressed his entire resignation to the divine will, 
saying he had not a doubt of his acceptance with 
the Father. His remarks to those who called to 
see him, were brief, yet they were so filled with 
love, and so expressive of real solicitude for their 
eternal welfare, that many a thoughtless person 
left his bedside bathed in tears. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


In preceding numbers a brief outline, taken 
from memory, of the proceedings of this body, 
was presented to our readers ; but the printed ex- 
tracts from the Minutes having since come to 
hand, containing interesting information more in 
detail than our preceding notice, a portion of 
that information is offered to the readers of the 
Review. 

Report on the Indian concern. 


The Committee for the Gradual Civilization 
and Improvement of the Indian Natives, Report, 

That at the time of presenting the last account 
of our proceedings to the Yearly Meeting, the 
farm and school at Tunessassah were under the 
care and direction of our friends, John and Su- 
sanna L. Wood, who were assisted by Rebecca 
Cope. 

At that time a day school had been opened, 
and afew girls from a distance admitted into the 
family as boarders. As the house was not adapt- 
ed for a large family, it soon became apparent 
that more room would be required for the com- 
fortable accommodation of the proposed boarding- 
school. The Committee, in anticipation of this, 
had made some preparation for the enlargement 
of the building; and during the past year, a new 
wing has been erected on the west side of the 
house, twenty feet by twenty-five, the first floor 
to be used as a collectiug-room, and the second 
as a lodging-room for the girls. 

The east wing, thirty feet by twenty-one, for- 
merly used as an out-kitchen and wood-house, 
has been raised so as to correspond in height with 
the west wing. The kitchen has been enlarged 
and entirely refitted, and a lodging-room for the 
boys finished over it, making ample room for 
more boarders than have yet been admitted. The 
dining-room has also been enlarged, and other 
improvements were completed last fall, and’ a few 
additional children were received. 

But the school had not been long in operation, 
when it pleased Him, whose ways are inscruta- 
ble, to visit the neighborhood with sickness ; and 
it was thought best to close the school, and re- 
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turn the children to their parents. It is with 
feelings of sorrow we advert to this afflicting visi- 
tation, during which, not only a considerable 
number of the natives were taken off by death, 
but our valued friend, Susanna L. Wood, was 


likewise removed after a short illness. She was 
a faithful and efficient helper in the important 
service entrusted to us by the Yearly Meeting; 
and while we deeply fee! her loss, we are com- 
forted in believing, that having been earnestly 
engaged in doing her work in the day time, she 
has been mercifully gathered among those who 
rest from their labors, and whose works do follow 
them. 

Our friend, Mary Elkinton, whose continued 
interest in the cause, which has so long engaged 
her attention, and whose experience so well qual- 
ified her for the service, having kindly offered 
her assistance in preparing for an increase of 
boarders, was there at this time, and was attack- 
ed with the prevailing fever. After several 
weeks’ illness she so far recovered as to be re- 
moved to her own home; and the health of the 
neighborhood being restored, at a suitable time 
the school was again opened under the care of a 
Friend, who offered to take charge of it tempora- 
rily, which was very acceptable to the Commit- 
tee. 

The number of scholars has been gradually in- 
creasing, and at the last account the list included 
thirty pupils, ten of whom resided in the fami- 
ly, viz. six girls and four boys; but in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of crossing the Alleghany 
river during the winter season, the number in 
attendance has not averaged more than fifteen. 
It is proper to remark that most of these children 
have had very little opportunity of obtaining 
school instruction, and they have therefore chief- 
ly been engaged in acquiring a knowledge of the 
rudiments of education. Three read in the New 
Testament, study geography, and are pretty well 
advanced in arithmetic ; three read in the Select 
Reader, No. 1, are exercised in writing, and 
have made some progress in arithmetic; nine 
read in Easy Lessons, spell, and have commenced 
the study of arithmetic. The conduct and ad- 
vancement of the children have been mostly sat- 
isfactory. In the evenings the girls are instruct- 
ed in sewing or knitting, of which they have 
done a good deal during the winter; and they 
are also employed in some parts of the house-work, 
so as to train them to usefulness in this import- 
ant department of domestic economy. Religious 
meetings have been held on Fifth-days in the 
school-house, and on the First days at the dwel- 
ling, the children generally sitting quietly, and 
in a manner becoming the occasion. 

Although it is cause of much satisfaction, that 
the school is again in successful operation, yet it 
will be remembered that the present is only a 
temporary arrangement, and that the Committee 
are very desirous of obtaining the services of a 
suitable person to take charge of it ; and also of 
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a Friend and his wife to aid j in the management 
of the farm and of the domestic concerns ; and 
will be glad to receive early application for those 
stations from such as may feel drawn to engage 
in this useful and benevolent work. 

Rebecca Cope, who was an acceptable assistant | 
in the concern, requesting to be released, left | 
the settlement last summer, and Sarah Eastlack 
expressing a willingness to return, is now useful- 
ly engaged there. 

During part of the past year a school was kept 
at Horse Shoe Bend for the children of that vi- | 
cinity, but it has been diseontinued for the pre- 
sent, and some of the children received as board- 
ing scholars into the family at Tunessassah. The 
amount of farming among the natives during the 
past season was greater ‘than usual, and their | 
crops were good, so that they have been enabled 
to get through "the winter comfortably. The 
continued resolution of many of them against the 
use of spirituous liquors, and their improvement 
in habits of industry, afford encouragement to 
persevere in the benevolent work of meliorating 
the condition of this deeply injured people, espe- 
cially as they are at this time greatly exposed to 
tempt: ition by the introduction into their neigh- 
borhood of men of loose morals, engaged in con- 
structing a railroad through their reservation. 

From the Report of the Committee, who ex- 
amined the account of our Treasurer, it appears 
that on the 8th instant, there was in his hands | 
acash balance of $437.50, and securities amount- 
ing to 12,938 dollars. 


Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. Tuomas Evans, Clerk. 
Philad., Fourth mo. 18th, 1854. 


On the subject of books, the following minute | 
appears : 








The meeting taking into consideration the im- 
portance of spreading the approved writings of 
Friends, for the information of others, by which 
our principles and testimonies may be more ex- 
tensively diffused, directs that an abstract of the 
Report of the Book Committee on that subject, 
may be placed in the Extracts; and it is the de- 
sire of this meeting that Friends may seek out 
suitable persons in ‘their neighborhoods, to whom 
they can advantageously hand those works, as 
well as to encourage the reading of them in their 
own families. 


The abstract of the Report is as follows : 


During the year ending Fourth month, Ist, 
1854, there were sold from the book store seven 
hundred and ninety-eight books, and thirteen 
hundred and sixty “pamphlets, and gratuitously 
distributed, five hundred and eleven books, and 
five hundred and thirty-two pamphlets. 

In this year, “ No Cross, No Crown »’ by Wil- 
liam Penn, has been stereotyped, and will form 
a valuable addition to our stock of stereotype 
plates, it being a work eminently calculated to 





| to some inquiring individuals in Virginia. 
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promote vital religion, and well adapted for cir- 
culation among all Christian professors. 

In the gratuitous distribution, supplies of books 
and pamphlets have been furnished as follows, 
viz.: to eight libraries, belonging to, or under 
the care of Preparative Meetings in this Yearly 
Meeting—to West-Town Boarding School; 
Moorestown Library, under care of an association 
of Friends ; the Hospital for Lunatics, at Utica, 
New York, for the use of the officers, attendants, 
&e. ; to the Library of the Colored Institute ; to 
a First day School Library ; to a School Library, 
in Jamaica, West Indies; to the Philadelphia 
Library ; to persons in St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Gra- 
tuitous distribution has also been made to persons 
resident in the western parts of Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, W ashington, D. C., 
Mississippi, California, Canada East, and New- 
foundland. Books and pamphlets in German 
have been presented to persons reading that lan- 
guage, residing in different parts of this and ad- 
joining § States. Ten copies of “ Barclay’s Apolo- 
gy’’ have also been furnished to individuals oe- 
cupying the station of ministers in other reli- 
gious societies. 

The books and pamphlets thus distributed have 
been widely disseminated, and beside the inter- 
est and inquiry awakened by them in the minds 
of those who received them, there is reason to 
believe they will serve to spread among others a 
knowledge of the doctrines and testimonies of the 
gospel, as held by Friends. 

The establishment of libraries within the limits 
of Preparative or Monthly Meetings, alluded to 
in our last report, has, we are glad to find, re- 
ceived attention in several neighborhoods, and 
we do not doubt a benefit will be derived there- 
from, corresponding with the efforts to — 
and promote the reading of the approved writings 
of Friends among the membe rs, and others in 
| their immediate vicinity. It is greatly to be de- 
sired, that those of our members who have enga- 
ged in this good work will be encouraged to per- 
severe in it, and that others who have not yet 
put their hands thereto, will feel its importance, 
and no longer manifest a lack of that lively zeal 
in the furtherance of it, which, if awakened, 
would ensure success. 

Every year accumulates evidence of the bene- 
fits derived from the establishment and continu- 
ance of the Book Store, as a place to which re- 
sort may at all times be had, by our own mem- 
bers and others, to procure the writings of Friends 
approved by the Society. There are many be- 
longing to other de :nominations, who, dissat- 
isfied with their formality, and anxious for a 
more spiritual religion, are desirous to. acquaint 
themselves with the views of Friends, and will- 
ing to read such works as may come into their 
hands for that purpose. It is of great importance 
there should be a place of ready access for such 
as these, where they can be sup plied with works 
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he returned to the spot, bearing a pretty large 
and heavy piece of dry oak in his mouth ; and 
thus burdened, and as it would seem for the pur- 
pose of testing his vaulting powers, he renewed 
his leaps on to the stump. After a time, how. 
ever and when he found that, weighted as he was, 
he could make the ascent with facility, he de- 
sisted from further efforts, dropped the piece of 
wood, and coiling himself upon the stump, re- 
mained motionless as if dead. At the approach 
of evening, an old sow and her progeny, five or 
six in number, issued froma neighboring thicket, 
and pursuing their usual track, passed near to 
the stump in question. Two of her sucklings 
followed somewhat behind the rest, and just as 
they neared his ambush, Michel, with the rapid- 
ity of thought, darted down from his perch upon 
one of them, and in the twinkling of an eye bore 
it in triumph on to the fastness he had so pro- 
vidently prepared beforehand. Confounded at 
the shrieks of her offspring, the old sow returned 
in fury to the spot, and until late in the night, 
made repeated desperate attempts to storm the 
murderer's stronghold; but the fox took the 
matter very coolly, and devoured the pig under 
the very nose of its mother; which at length, 
with the greatest reluctance, and without being 
able to revenge herself on her crafty adversary, 
was forced to beat a retreat.—Lloyd’s Scandina- 
vian Adventures. 


calculated to give them correct information re- 

specting our principles and testimonies ; and that 

our own members should have the opportunity 

to procure readily for themselves and families, 

those valuable works at a comparatively small ex- 
ense. 

The continued increase in the distribution of 
books and pamphlets from the Depository, by 
sale or otherwise, which has occurred from year 
to year, indicates a growing relish for the kind 
of reading which they afford, and while it gives 
ground for encouragement, in the belief that the 
concern of the Yearly Meeting is being measura- 
bly answered, it likewise shows the necessity for 
keeping up a stock sufficient to supply all the de- 
mands that may be made upon it 


































A REASONING FOX. 


We often find the reasoning of man contrasted 
with the instincts of brutes, in a manner indicat- 
ing a belief that the reasoning faculty is peculiar 
to ourrace. Pope seems to have thought he was 
conceding their full claims to the sagacity of the 
animal creation, when he allotted half reasoning 
powers to the elephant; yet even the grovelling, 
creature which he places at the lower end of the 
scale, sometimes manifests a species of sagacity, 
more easily explained by assigning to it a portion 
of the comparing power, than in any othermanner. 

A careful observation of the actions of the in- 
ferior races, would probably lead to the convic- 
tion, that few, if any of them, are destitute of the 
reasoning faculty. The objects to which their 
reasonings extend, being much fewer than those 
which engage the human intellect, their range 
of ratiocinationis much more limited ; hence, the 
conclusions to which their reasoning leads, are 
probably less frequently incorrectthan ours. The 
complicated character, and ample range of our 
ratiocintions, no doubt, often involve us in error, 
from which the simple and direct argumentation 
of brutes is free. Hence, theapparently superior 
accuracy of instinct to reason. It is well known 
that the animals, which are not too powerful or 
fierce to be domesticated, are susceptible of in- 
struction; hence, it is clear that their acts are 
not all instinctive. 


TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE HUGUENOTS,. 
(Coneluded from page 543.) 


At first the rigorous decrees of the Revocation 
were principally enforced against the ministers of 
religion. They were all required to leave Paris 
at forty-eight hours’ notice, under severe penal- 
ties for disobedience. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished among them were ignominiously forced 
to leave the country ; but the expulsion of these 
ministers was followed by the emigration of the 
more faithful among the people. In Languedoe 
this was especially the case ; whole congreyations 
followed their pastors ; and France was being ra- 
pidly drained of the more thoughtful and intelli- 
gent of the Huguenots, (who, as a people, had 
distinguished themselves in manufacture and 
commerce,) when the king’s minister took the 
alarm, and prohibited emigration, under pain of 
imprisonment for life ; imprisonment for life, in- 
cluding abandonment to the tender mercies of 
the priests. 

A Huguenot couple determined to emigrate. 
They could disguise themselves ; but their baby? 
if they were seen passing through the gates of 
the town in which they lived, with a child, they 
would instantly be arrested, suspected Huguenots 
as they were. Their expedient was to wrap the 
baby into a formless bundle ; to one end of which 
was attached a string; and then, taking advange 
of the deep gutter which runs in the centre of 
so many old streets in French towns, they placed 


A certain Jagare, who was one morning keep- 
ing watch in the forest, observed a fox cautiously 
making his approach towards the stump of an old 
tree. When sufficiently near, he took a high and 
determined jump on the top of it ; and after look- 
ing around uwhile, hopped to the ground again. 
After Reynard had repeated this knightly exer- 
cise several times, he went his way; but presently 
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the baby in this hollow, close to one of the gates 
after dusk. The gend’arme came out to open the | 
gate to them. They were suddenly summoned to 
see a sick relation, they said; they were known | 
to have an infant child, which no Huguenot 
mother would willingly leave behind to be brought 
up by Papists. 
they were not going to emigrate, at least at this 
time; and locking the great town gates behind 
them, he re-entered his little guard-room. ‘“ Now, 
quick ! quick ! the string under the gate! Cateh | 
it with your hook stick. ‘There in the shadow. | 
There! Thank God ! the baby is safe; it has not | 
cried ! 
strong !” It was not too strong: father, mother | 
and babe escaped to England, and their des-| 
cendants may be reading this very paper. 
England, Holland, and the Protestant states 
of Germany were the places of refuge for the | 
Norman and Breton Protestants. From the south | 
of France escape was more difficult. 
pirates infested the Mediterranean, and the small | 
vesselsin which many of the Huguenots embarked | 
from the southern ports were an easy prey. 
were Huguenot slaves in Algiers and Tripoli for 
years after the 
Most Catholic Spain caught some of the fugitives, 
who were welcomed by the Spanish Inquisition 
with a different kind of gree ting from that which 
the wise, far-seeing William the Third of Eng- 
land bestowe don such of them as sought Eng- 
lish shelter after his accession. We will return 
to the condition of the Huguenots presently. 
First, let us follow the fortunes of those French 
Protestants who sent a letter to the State of 
Massachusetts (among whose historical papers it | 
is still ext: unt) giving an account of the persecu- | 
tions to which they were exposed and the dis- 
tress they were undergoing, stating the wish of| 
many of them to emigrate to America, and ask- 
ing how far they might have privileges allowed 
them for following out their pursuit of agricul- 
ture. What answer was returned may be cuessed 
from the fact that a tract of land comprising 
about eleven thousand acres at Oxford, near the 





| on the 
So the sentinel concluded that | 


Pray God the sleeping-draught be not too | 


| rious ways during the 


Algerine | 


There | 


tevocation of the Edict of Nantes. | 





present town of Worcester, Massachusetts, was 
granted to the thirty Huguenots, who were in- 
vited to come and settle there. The invitation 
came like a sudden summons to a land of hope 
across the Atlantic. There was no time for pre- 
parations; these might excite suspicion ; they 
left the “pot boiling on the fire” (to use the ex- 
pression of one of their descent lants), and carried 
no clothes with them but whatthey wore. The 
New Englanders had too !ately escaped from re- 
ligious persecution themselves, not to welcome, 
and shelter and clothe these poor refugees when 
they once arrived at Boston. The little French 
colony at Oxford was called a plantation; and 
Gabriel Bernon, a descendant of a knightly name 
in Froissart, a Protestant merchant of Rochelle, 
was appointed undertaker of this settlement. 
They sent for a French Protestant minister, and 
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| assigned to him a salary of forty pounds a year. 
| They bent themselves assiduously to the task of 
| cultivating the half-cleared land, on the borders 
of which lay the dark forest, among which the 
Indians prowled and lurked, ready to spring up- 


unguarded households. 

Gabriel Bernon lived to a patriarchal age, in 
spite of his early sufferings in France and the 
wild Indian cries of revenge around his home in 
Massachusetts. He died rich and prosperous. 
He had become intimate with some of the En- 
glish nobility, such as Lord Archdale, the Quaker 
| Governor of Carolina, who had lands and gov- 
ernments in the American States. The descend- 
ants of the Huguenot refugees repaid in part 
their debt of gratitude to Massachusetts in va- 
war of Independence. In- 
| deed, three of the nine Presidents of the old 
| Congress were descendants of the French Pro- 
testant refugees. General Frances Marion, was 
of Huguenot descent. In fact, both in England 
and France, the Huguenot refugees showed them- 
selves temperate, industrious, thoughtful, and in- 
telligent people, full of good principle and strength 
of character. But all this is implied in the one 
circumstance that they suffered and emigrated to 
secure the rights of conscience. 

In the State of New York they fondly called 
their plantation or settlement by the name of the 
precious city which had been their stronghold, 
and where they had suffered so much. New 
Rochelle was built on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, twenty-three miles from New York. 

Nor were Oxford and Néw Rochelle the only 
settlements of the Huguenots in the United 
States. Farther south again they were welcomed, 
| and found resting-places in Virginia and South 
Carolina. 

I now return to the Huguenots in England. 


| Even during James the Second’s reign, collec- 


tions were made for the refugees; and, in the 
reign of his successor, fifteen thousand pounds 
were voted by Parliament “to be distributed 
among persons of quality, and all such as by age 
or infirmity were unable to support themselves.” 
There are still, or were not many years ago, a 
few survivors of the old Huguenot stock, who go 
on quarter-day to claim their small benefit from 
this fund at the Treasury; and doubtless at the 
time it was granted there were many friendless 
and helpless to whom the little pensions were in- 
estimable boons. But the greater part were ac- 
tive, strong men, full of good sense and practical 
talent ; and they preferred taking advantage of 
the national good-will in a more independent 
form. Their descendants bear honored names 
among us. Sir Samuel Romilly, Mrs. Austin, 
and Miss Harriet Martineau, are three of those 
that come most prominently before me as I 
write ; but each of these names is suggestive of 
others in the same families worthy of note. Sir 
Samuel Komilly’s ancestors came from the south 
of France, where the paternal estate fell to a 
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distant relation rather than to the son, because 
the former was a Catholic, while the latter had 


preferred a foreign country with “ freedom to 
worship God.” 
French was the language still spoken among 


themselves sixty and seventy years after their 
ancestors had quitted France. In the Romilly 
family, the father established it as a rule, that 
French should be always spoken on a Sunday. 
Forty years later, the lady to whom I have so of- 
ten alluded, was living an orphan child, with two 
maiden aunts, in the heart of London city. They 
always spoke French. English was the foreign 
language ; and a certain pride was cultivated in 
the little damsel’s mind by the fact of her being 
reminded every now and then that she was a 
little French girl; bound to be polite, gentle and 
attentive in manners; to stand till her elders 
gave her leave to sit down. There were still 
hereditary schools in the neighborhood, kept by 
descendants of the first refugees who established 
them, and to which the Huguenot families still 
sent their children. A kind of correspondence 
was occasionally kept up with the unseen and 
distant relations in France; third or fourth 
cousins it might be. As was to be expected, 
such correspondence languished and died by slow 
degrees. Though far away from France, though 
cast off by her a hundred years before, the gentle 
old ladies, who had lived all their lives in Lon- 
don, considered France as their country and Eng- 
land as a strange land. At any rate, there cer- 
tainly was a little colony in the heart of the city, 
at the end of the last century, who took pride in 
their descent from the suffering Huguenots, who 
mustered up relics of the old homes and the old 
tiwes in Normandy and Languedoc. Some of the 
very ornaments sold at the famous curiosity-shop 
at Warwick for ladies to hang at their chate- 
laines, within this last two years, were brought 
over by the flying Huguenots. And there were 
Bibles secured by silver clasps and corners; 
strangely-wrought silver spoons, the handle of 
which enclosed the bow] ; a travelling case, con- 
taining a gold knife, spoon and fork, and a crys- 
tal goblet, on which the coat-of-arms was engray- 
ed in gold ; all these, and many other relics, tell 
of the affluence and refinement the refugees left 
behind for the sake of their religion. 

There is yet an hospital (or rather great alms- 
house) for aged people of French.descent some- 
where near the City Road, which is supported by | 
the proceeds of land bequeathed (I believe) by 
some of the first refugees, who were prosperous 
in trade after settling in England. But it has 
lost much of its distinctive national character. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, a visitor might have 
heard the inmates of the hospital chattering 
away in antiquated French; now they speak Eng- 
lish, for the majority of their ancestors in four 
generations have been English, and probably 
some of them do not knowa word of French. 
Each inmate has a comfortable bedroom, a small 
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annuity for clothes, Xc., and sits and has meals 


in a public dining-room. As a little amusing 
mark of deference to the land of their fathers, 
I may mention that a Mrs. Stephens, who was 
admitted within the last thirty years, became 
Madame St. Etienne as soon as she entered the 
hospital.— Household Words. 


“ DEAD RECKONING.” —A LEAF FROM ‘“‘ LLOYD’s 
LIist.”’ 


From the “ Home Companion,” Feb. 4, 1854. 
‘¢ List, ye landsmen, all to me.” 


When one hears of the * Marco Polo” clip- 
per ship putting a girdle round the earth twice 
within twelve months—of the ‘“‘ Great Britain,” 
of 3000 tons, being driven by her “ screw” 
twelve knots an hour against a head wind—of 
return tickets to the Antipodes—of yachters 
taking a summer cruise to the Cape Sydney, and 
New Zealand, dropping in at the islands in the 
Pacific, and “ rounding the Horn” on their re- 
turn home, we feel disposed to look upon a voy- 
age to any part of the world as a mighty pleas- 
ant sort of pastime. We imagine a trip to Mel- 
bourne, Port Phillip, or New York, a sort of fes- 
tivity passed in floating taverns, in which the 
lucky passengers go simmering along with “ the 
blue above and the blue below,” and expect to 
be landed within a day, at least, of the time spe- 
cified. And indeed, such is the marvellous pre- 
cision with which the British Mail Packets make 
the voyage out and home between Liverpool and 
New York, that punctuality to an hour is oftener 
the rule than the exception. 

This is, doubtless, very satisfactory. There is, 
however, another side to this picture, and rather 
a dark one too, which ought to be examined be- 
fore we congratulate ourselves that we have sha- 
ken the trident out of the grasp of Father Nep- 
iune. We have won victory in some parts of his 
domain—let us now show where we have been 
defeated ; and while we admit that it is customa- 
ry for a well-found ship to weather almost any 
tempest, yet a “return ” of the vessels lost at sea 
is, notwithstanding the vast improvements which 
have taken place in naval science, a terrible doc- 
ument. Patent capstains, anchors and cables— 
fixed and revolving lights—the law of storms— 
buoys, beacons, temperance ships—the compass, 
the sextant, copper bottoms, and chronomoters, 
have not yet reduced travelling over the sea to 
the same degree of security as over the land. 

A catalogue of our maritime disasters may not 
at first appear to be an interesting document, yet 
it will be found to possess, in addition to its sta- 
tistical importance, that melancholy but fascina- 
ting charm which unavailing but courageous efforts 
always inspire in generous minds. An insular 
people like the English have always exhibited 
great interest in maritime affairs, and have read 
with peculiar avidity all narratives of losses of 
ships at sea, from the period when Defoe, with a 
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thorough knowledge of the national taste, wrote 
his Robinson Crusoe,” down to the last ‘“Dread- 
ful Wreck in the English Channel.” And it 
seems that we are not likely to lack a supply of this 
stimulant for the future ; for we are now in pos- 
session of a register of shipwrecks that will sur- 
rise even those who are most familiar with the 
perils of the great deep. The lovers of the mar- 
vellous may be gratified with its perusal without 
trespassing upon the bounds of truth, for there 
ean be no doubt about the veracity of the docu- 
ment, as it was compiled from our great national 
log-book, ‘“Lloyd’s List,” and it was printed by or- 
der of the House of Commons for the informa- 
tion of Parliament. And while it is evident, | 
that even as a register this remarkable Blue 
Book is sufficiently dry and bald, all sentiment 
being sacrificed to statistics, yet no chapter in| 
Dampier, Anson, or ‘ook contains a more instruc- 
tive or interesting tale. In fact a word of infor- 
mation is here supplied which may well startle 
the steady landsman, who sits over his fire, and | 
perhaps gives only a casual thought to those who | 
are traversing the world of waters, exposed to 
casualties which cannot be well conceived by the 
denizen of cities. Two hundred closely-printed 
folio pages are filled with sbort, pithy, business- 
like items, each line breathing of its own calami- 
ty. Such as— 
“‘ The Hand of Providence’’—Sailed from London, and 
was never after heard of. 
“ The Carnatic—Seized by pirates; crew and passen- 
gers murdered. 
“The Good Design’’—Run down; two men saved, 
rest of crew drowned. 
“¢ Saucy Jack’’—Beached in a hurricane. 
“The ferry’?—Struck bya whale, became leaky, and 
abandoned. 
And so on for a period of four years, when, upon 
casting up the total of these mishaps, we find 
that during that period there happened at sea 
12,363 disasters, varying in magnitude from a 
total shipwreck to a slight collision.” But, in or- 
der to place these facts clearly before the mind 
of the reader, we may as well state, that it would 
require an accident to occur once within every 
third hour, by night as well as by day, during 
the whole four years, to reach the number record- 
ed in “ Lloyd's List.’ 

With the assistance of this Blue Book, it is 
possible to follow the course of British maritime 
enterprise, and tracing it through the various 
channels opened by our industry, to discover the 

particular spots where disasters ‘Most frequently 
occur. This kind of information, however, is 
more readily and comprehensively obtained by 
an analysis of the book itself; for we bring the 
losses of our ships and theix crews more impres- 
sively before the mind’s eye in the aggregate, 
that when scanned over in detail. Thus, the 
single item that “ ‘The Honest Endeavour’ sail- 
ed from Hull, Nova Scotia bound, and had not 
been heard of for three years,”’ fails to arrest the 
attention so forcibly as when one is startled with 
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the astonishing intelligence, that 204 ships and 
their crews departed from our various ports with- 
in the four years alluded to and not one of them 
was “ever heard of again. 

What a terrible earnestness there is in the 
perils our mariners undergo—how suggestive is 
such a statement of the agony of relatives at 
home! Visions of starvation in open boats— 
upon the hastily constructed raft—of destitution 
upon the barren rock—of captivity and death 
amongst savage tribes of men, haunt the imagi- 
nation, which seeks relief.in the hope that the 
misery of the seamen ended when their ships 
were lost. But without dwelling upon this pain- 
ful subject, we will at once introduce the analy- 
sis, and leave its eloquent items to speak for 
themselves, remarking that the totals only in- 
clude those disasters that happened to be 
“Lloyd’s.” It is therefore certain, that exten- 


| sive as the list is, it is nevertheless incomplete, 


and can only be taken as a rough estimate of the 
powers still left at the disposal of Old Neptune. 
—The London Friend. 


Conclusion next week. 


—_—_—— 


Whoever loves his neighbor as himself will 


| show his affection by consulting his interest in all 


things which may concern either his body, his 
soul, his fortune or reputation: for every thon 
who rationally loves himself, will study his own 
interest with respect to these four creat concerns. 
To consult our neighbor’s interest, is to do him 


) ho injary, to prevent as much as in us lies, any 


other person trom injuring him; to do him jus- 
tice in every other respect; and beyond justice 
7 7 : ¢ oe ’ 
to show him all the kindness in our power. 
| Burgher. 


THE CHRISTIAN WARRIOR. 


There is a peace the righteous only know ; 

| There is a peace the pure in spirit feel; 

There is a peace which lightens every wo: 
A peace which Jesus only can reveal; 

O blessed gift, the gift of God’s own Son! 

O blessed gift, for which he fought and won. 


| Thou soldier of the cross, thy weapons wear ; 

Put on thy breastplate, helmet, and thy shield, 
The enemies of God thou shalt not spare, 7 

But with strong hand thy holy weapons wield : 
Thy banner is the standard of the Lord; 
Thy sword, with double edge, His holy word. 


Thy strength is not thine own, thine arm hath power 
In Him alone, to whom all power belongs; 

His is the victory, thine the blessed dower 
Of peace, of holy peace, and triumph’s songs ; 

He fills thy soul with his redeeming love, 

And in thy bosom rests the beauteous dove. 


O, haste the day, when man no more shal! raise 
‘The glittering spear against his fellow man; 
When every heart attune to Jesus praise, 
Who won for us the conqueror’s diadem: 
His glorious attribute is Prince of Peace, 
His dying gift to his disciples—Peace. 
[Irish Friend. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn Intetiicence.—The British mail 
steamship Africa arrived at New York, on the 5th 
inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 22d ult. A 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween England and France has been signed. The 
object of the alliance js stated to be the re-estab- 
lishment of peace between the Emperor of Russia 
and the Sultan, on a permanent basis, and the pre- 
servation of Europe from the dangers which have 
disturbed the general peace. A treaty has also 
been concluded between Austria and Reine. and 
it is said that a secret treaty has been entered into 
between Russia and Sweden. 

The expulsion of the Greeks from Constantino- 
ple was being carried out with unexampled sev- 
erity, and every steamer departing for Syria was 
densely crowded with the exiles. Many of these 
have been reduced to the deepest poverty, and are 
cast ashore friendless and destitute. Numbers 
of the shops of Pera are closed in consequence of 
the expulsion of their owners. 

The British and French troops were arriving in 
Turkey. It is stated that the Turkish army on the 
Danube does not exceed 90,000 men, while the 
Russian forces in the Principalities and Bessara- 
bia number 200,000. The presence of the allied 
fleets in the Black Sea, however, renders it impos- 
sible for the Russians to obtain eupplies from the 
coast, and a lange portion of their force is employ- 
ed in conveying provisions and stores to the Do- 
brudscha. 

A portion of the allied fleet was before Odessa, 
and the remainder was distributed along the coast 
between Varna and the mouths of the Danube. It 
was reported that the important frontier town of 
Foschiang, in Wallachia, had been destoryed by 
tire, with all the Russian stores, provisions, armies, 
clothing, ammunition and military hospitals. 

A battle between a portion of the Russian and 
Turkish forces took place, on the 4th ult., at Gid- 
itsch, near Kalafat.. After a long and bloody con- 
flict, the Russians were driven from the place 
with great loss, and the town was taken posses- 
sion of by the ‘Turks. 

Sir Charles Napier has declared all the Russian 
ports on the Baltic, and on the Gulf of Finland, in 
a state of blockade. Having learned that a num- 
ber of Russian ships of war were anchored under 
the batteries of Kelsingfors, Sir Charles Napier 
had put to sea witha view of attacking them. 
Several Russian merchant vessels had been cap- 
tured by the British fleet. 

The Russian Emperor had issued a manifesto in 


reply to the English and French declaration of 


war, defending his own conduct and throwing the 
responsibility of hostilities upon England and 
France. 

Spain.—The Spanish Government has issued a 
decree against the slave trade in Cuba, according 
to which all the slaves on the island are to be im- 
mediately registered, after which, any unregistered 
slave found there will be regarded as fraudulently 
imported and declared free. The decree also pro- 
vides for the introduction and organization of white 
laborers. 

The statement that the American Minister at 


Madrid had obtained a satisfactory settlement of | who was the husband of more than one wife. 


the Black Warrior affair appears to have been un- 
founded. No such adjustment has been made, 
and the American minister is said to have de- 
manded the recall of the Captain General and the 
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substitution of another, clothed with full power to 
settle, upon.the spot, such disputes as may arise 
with our Govétnment. He is reported to have 
demanded also, a large amount of money as in- 
demnity. 

Domestic.—By accounts received from all parts 
of the country, it appears that the late floods were 
the greatest and most extensive that have occurred 
for many years. The Connecticut, and other rivers 
of New England, the Hudson, Delaware, Passaic, 
and other rivers, were unusually high, and much in- 
jury was cansed in many places, by the washing 
away of bridges, &e. The Croton dam was consid- 
erably — and jt was feared that the supply of 
water to New York would be cut off, but this, for. 
tunately, did not prove to be the case. In the 
West, also, the waters rose to an unusual height. 
The Ohio ts now in fine navigable order. A disas- 
trous steamboat explosion occurred on the Dela- 
ware, on the night of the 5th inst. The steam tow 
boat Pennsylvania from Bordentown with sixteen 
empty canal boats and barges in tow, when nearly 
opposite Florence burst her boiler, killing, drown- 
ing or fatally injuring eight persons and severely 
scalding several others. A number of herses were 
on board, of which nine were killed by the steam, 
and one leaped overboard and was drowned. ‘The 
Captain was blown overboard, but By swimming 
regained the boat without injury. The accident is 
attributed toa flaw in the iron of the boiler. 


Coneress.—On the 2d inst., the Senate rece- 
ded from its amendments to the Military Academy 
bill, which the House had rejected. The Indian 
Appropriation bill was taken up and amended, and 
the Chale subject of proper policy wilh respect to 
the Indians was disenssed. 

On the 3d, the Judiciary Committee reported 
against arevision of the Statutes of the United 
States. A message was received from the Presi- 
dent, vetoing the bill to grant lau‘! to the States for 
the benefit of the insane ; upon which a long de- 
bate ensued. 

On the 4th, the message from the President 
transmitting the correspondence on the subject of 
passengers on emigraut vessels, was presented and 
referred, 

On the 5th, the private calendar was taken up 
and a nomber of bilis were passed. In the House 
of Representatives, on the 2a, a resolution was of- 
fered, directing the Secretary of the Navy to send 
out vesrels with three months’ provisions and blank- 
ets and warm clothing for 400 men, to search for 
the missing steamship City of Glasgow, but objec- 
tion being made, the resolution could not be re- 
ceived. 

On the 3d, in Committee of the Whole, a bill to 
establish the office of Surveyor-General in New 
Mexico and to grant lands to actual settlers being 
under consideration, an amendment restricting the 
grants of land t@gphile male citizens, was debated 
at some length and afterwards adopted ; the bill 
was then laid aside. On the 4th Territorial busi- 
ness was under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole. A bill granting donations of land to ac- 
tual settlers was taken up and an animated debate 
took place on a motion to strike out the provision 
excluding from the benefits of the act every man 
The 
| Committee rose without coming to any conclusion 
| on the proviso. The same subject was further dis- 
| cussed on the 5th and the bill was finally laid 
‘aside with a recommendation that it do not pass. 





